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HERE is no one thing more vital to the fur- 

nishing trades than the housing problem, and 
on January 27 and 28, a conference of the Na- 
tional Council of the Chamber, of 
Commerce of the United States will 
be held in Washington, D. C., to dis- 
cuss this subject. The council cov- 
ers 1,400 organizations throughout the country. 

Until recently local dealers used to read the 
wedding announcements with great interest be- 
cause a marriage meant the sale of furnishings. 
To-day, however, young folks are unable to find 
a home and live apart, so they double up with 
relatives or friends. 

The FE. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. puts over 
this thought: 

“The upholstery trade, especially the fabric 
men, have a wonderful chance to make capital 
out of the shortage of housing accommodations. 





A Good 
Suggestion. 
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A bride. naturally figures it out that she has a 
right to make things look nice, and when she 
brings hubby to her father’s home or some other 
home that she is compelled to share, she is not 
always satisfied with the old furnishings and if 
she cannot have new pieces, she at least wants 
the old stuff gone over and made to look as near- 
ly as possible like the home she had pictured as 
a bride. 

“The upholstery people are the people who 
should suggest reupholstering and rehabiliment. 
Here is a field for big business. The dealer may 
not be able to sell a new outfit to the newlyweds, 
because they can’t find a house in which to place 
it, but he can do big things in refurnishing and re- 
upholstering; and we commend this thought to 
the live wires of the trade. Follow up the newly- 
weds, not for the sale of new things, but for the 
rehabilitation of old things.” 

Surely this suggestion offers a way to help 
offset the buying shortage in the upholstery field, 
due to country-wide inadequate housing facilities. 








eh aw retail dry-goods business in the large 
cities with which I am familiar has con- 
tinued good; in most cases so far slightly in ex- 

cess of last year’s volume. This 
The Outlook is very satisfactory when you 
Encouraging. 

to 60 per cent. increases over the 


said S. W. Reyburn in an inter- 


’ 


previous year,’ 
view. 

Mr. Reyburn is president of the Associated 
Dry Goods Corp., which controls Lord & Taylor, 
James McCreery & Co., besides six other retail 
dry-goods stores throughout the country. 

A great deal has been published lately in the 
daily prints regarding the stand taken by retail- 
ers the country over in the handling of their 
stocks, and a presentation of the dry-goods out- 
look from so high and reliable an authority as 
Mr. Reyburn is enlightening and possesses more 
than ordinary interest to the lace, embroidery and 
allied trades. Continuing, Mr. Reyburn said: 

“The consumers are seeming to favor those 
firms who have tried hardest to reprice goods at 
replacement values. A replacement value is a 
very difficult thing to determine in these days 
when so much inaccurate information is given to 
the press about falling prices in wholesale mar- 
kets. 

“There was, and still is, a surplus of goods. 
but it is being consumed. This fact was at the 
beginning of 1920 a surprise to all of us in trade. 
One of the bad effects of inflation is its destruc- 
tion of precedents. In accumulating our general 
business statistics, we have measured volume 
hy dollars, not by yards and dozens. We were 
accustomed to thinking in dollars, so when the 
nublic heard of the wonderful increase in dollar 
volume in the factory and retail store, they 
thought it was all due to inflation, and that pro- 
duction and consumption were keeping their cus- 
tomary relation. In fact nearly all manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, as well as the bank- 
ers, who are the confidantes and advisors of the 
others, believed this to be true. 

“Tt seems clear now that the old but, for the 
time, forgotten rule of economics—‘as prices 
rise, consumption decreases’—was at work. Its 
effect was not apparent because, with the increase 
of new jobbers and wholesalers, and the disposi- 
tion of the old firms, as well as retailers, to carry 
larger stocks, the factory continued to quickly 
dispose of its goods, so for a year or two the sur- 
plus production was not recognized. 

“It would appear that with the bankers—as 








realize that last year they had 50 


1 say, holding the confidence of all classes—con- 
sulting with a manufacturer who was doing a 
wonderful business, getting orders_for more than 
he could manufacture, the whole talk being in 
dollars ; then, turning to the retailer and hearing 
that his volume was fine, bigger than he had ever 
had before, and the conversation again being in 
dollars, there was little chance to get the warning 
that we might have gotten at the beginning. of 
1919 instead of 1920 if we had been watching the 
consumption of units, that is, yards and dozens, 

“These surplus goods are being consumed at 
a loss to the manufacturer, to the wholesaler, 
and, in some cases, even to the banker, and on 
this falling market the retailer has taken, and 
probably will continue during the next season to 
take big losses ; but all now have a clearer under- 
standing, more courage, and greater disposition 
to work hard and co-operate. In the early Spring 
| believe the situation will begin to clear up very 
rapidly. The retail stocks are still higher than 
they should be, and the so-called “distress” mer- 
chandise will have to be’ consumed in the next 
few months. Probably retailers will never again 
return to extravagant buying, and manufacturers 
will not think it necessary to pass the risks of 
their business to the retailer by securing orders 
in advance for an entire season’s run. 

“We who produce and distribute must all 
have faith enough in ourselves and each other 
and confidence enough in our work and output, to 
each shoulder a fair part of the risks incident to 
business. . 

“And our banker friends and the Federal 
Reserve Board will have not to learn again that a 
lower rate for reserve bank discounts than the 
market rate for money encourages undue specu- 
lation of all kinds.” 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
HE illustration on the following page shows 
the interior of one of the display rooms of 
the A. B. Closson Jr. Co., of Cincinnati. The 
hangings are brown; blue and tan. The wing 
chair is covered with striped tapestry; the Eng- 
lish lounge chair with figured blue muhair. The 
mantle is of Italian terra-cotta colored in old gold 
and polychrome. The table is walnut decorated 
in polychrome, as is the lamp. This room. is an 
example of what can be done by up-to-date deal- 
ers in creating an atmosphere in the showrooms 
which suggests the uses and decorative possthili- 

ties of the articles and materials they carry. 
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A DISPLAY ROOM OF EXCELLENCE 


In the showrooms of the A. B. Closson Jr. Co., Cincinnati. 


See opposite page. 








INTERIOR 


AN URBAN 


castles which the artist built and decorated for Count Esterhazy, of Vienna. 
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A room in one of the three 

















SOME INTERIORS BY JOSEPH URBAN 


The Artist's Sketches for the Esterhazy Castles Show an Admirable Handling of the “Art Nou- 
. veau” Style of Decoration 


it Ba vane9 is nothing inherently wrong with the 
idea behind what is known as the “Art 
Nouveau” style of decoration. Nevertheless. it 
has been abjured by a great many people of good 
taste. The reason is that a great deal of the “Art 
Nouveau” brought to this country was wretched 
stuff, and the majority of our own designers 
went greatly wrong in their use of the idea. To 
copy the graceful nature forms and coloring in 
furniture, draperies, 


orders and one of his most successful ones. 
We reproduce herewith several of the art- 
ist’s sketches for interiors in one of these castles. 
A just criticism of the room in the illustra- 
tion opposite would be that it is overcrowded. 
The reason for this is that the artist has, put into 
a sketch of half a room the furniture which he 

designed to occupy the whole room. 
An exceedingly nice arrangement of the 
straight line and the 





etc., so that the result 
will be beautiful 
rather than merely 
meaninglessly ornate 
requires a degree of 
restraint possessed 
by only a few of the 
men who went in for 
this style of decora- 
tion. The others 
turned out objects in 
which structural lines 
were sacrificed to in- 








coherent sweeps of 
curving line, and 
color harmony fell 


before impulses to an 
orgy of contrasts or 
a deadly eye-sicken- 
ing monotony. 
Among. those 
have used the 
“Art Nouveau” idea 
and used it interest- 
ingly is Joseph Ur- 
ban, the. well-known 
stage decorator. Mr. 
Urban is, above all 
things else, an artist, 
and as such is compe- . 
tent to utilize any good basic idea with justifiable 
results. 

Before Mr. Urban came to this country and 
entered upon his successful career of producing 
the wonderful stage sets for which he is known 
to every theater and opera goer, he was an archi- 
tect and decorator in Vienna. There he had a 
commission to build and decorate three castles 
for Count Esterhazy. It was one of his largest 


who 
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circle used together is 
shown in the illustra- 
tion of the fireplace. 
The long straight 
lines of the chimney 
running up to the 
ceiling give a feeling 
of solidity and 
strength, while the 
intimate circle of the 
fireplace proper and 
the arms of the set- 
tees create an atmos- 
phere of coziness. 
The bedroom (see 
page 60) is quite 
simple, and the color- 
ing is such as to give 
an appearance of 


daintiness. 
In the dining- 
room, the warming 


oven is the center of 
attraction. It is orna- 
mented with a cornice 
and some pots and 
vases, yet its attrac- 
tive homeliness is pre- 
served. 

It would be in- 
teresting to see some of Mr. Urban’s work done 
in the period styles, but unfortunately, there are 
no illustrations of it obtainable in this country. 

However, in many of the scenes he has de- 
signed for the “movies” will be found evidence 
that he is capable of following the older styles in 
a manner that is historically correct and beauti- 
ful with the beauty that comes from a simple, un- 
crowded arrangement. 














See article on 


Bedroom decorated by Joseph Urban. 
preceding page. 


NEW MANUFACTURERS IN UPHOL- 
STERY FIELD. 

NEW firm of manufacturers, the Rosenberg- 

Neugass Co., Inc., have entered the uphol- 
stery field. They are operating a mill of 180 
looms in Paterson, and have New York sales- 
rooms and offices at 288 Fourth Avenue. 

The product includes artificial silk and silk 
drapery fabrics of unusual excellence in weave, 
material and finish, and all the dyes used are of 
the highest grade, sunfast variety. Particularly 
interesting is their Glacé drapery fabric, an arti- 
ficial silk cloth made in basket, taffeta and com- 
bination basket and taffeta weaves, together with 
fancy designs in plain weaving. The fabric, 
which is 45 inches wide, is graded in colors, from 
the soft pastel to the heavier full shades, includ- 
ing changeable and splendidly blended rainbow 
effects. Hairline effects in stripes are also shown. 
Glacé is an overdrape cloth of dis€nction. 

Another material adaptable for the same 
purpose is their 50-inch pure silk taffeta, made in 
all the desirable shades, also in a wide range of 
stripes and blended effects. 

The third fabric is their 50 inch pure silk 
gauze of high luster. This is shown in a variety 
of neutral and pastel shades. 

The Rosenberg-Neugass Co., Inc., also carry 
a 50 inch natural color pongee cloth of high qual- 
ity. 

The entire line is now being shown in the 
New York salesrooms and by the following sales- 
men on the road: Lou Levinson, Middle West; 
A. M. Valentine, New England and New York 





State; A. F. Lauter, Middle Northwest and 
Southwest ; E. Gerson, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington; L. Wenar, the 
South. 





A NOVEL STOCK AND PRICE LIST. 
EVERAL valuable and novel features are 
contained in the January issue of ]}. H. 
Thorp’s monthly stock and price list. There is a 
list of December prices for comparison with 
present prices. Another list gives the number 
and name of all active fabrics in book form and 
is keyed so that prices and other information may 
be readily obtained. . 
The current price list contains a description 
of each fabric in style and color, and gives also 
the amount of each fabric in stock together with 
the date when more is expected. 


RETIREMENT which will cause regret in 
the trade is that of W. H. W. Teele, who 
gives up his participation in the active affairs of 
the W. H. W. Teele Co., Boston, at the annual 
meeting of the corporation in January. 
His former duties will be assumed by Wm. 
J. Furlong, the present treasurer, and Chesley 
W. Teele, secretary. 


AVID VAN BLERKOM has moved from 
115 West Twenty-third Street to larger quar- 
ters at 105 West Seventeenth Street, New York. 





The dining-room in Count Esterhazy’s castle, Vienna. 
Decorated by Joseph Urban. 
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Ticking. 


Texas Cloth. 


GLOSSARY .OF UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request 

of the New York School of Applied Textile Art. We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 

Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 

Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types 
in Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


(Concluded from November UPHnoLstTeReR. ) 


TickING—A cotton or linen fabric woven 
with a twilled surface usually in stripes which 
are formed by using warps of different colors, 
such as blue and white, pink and white, green and 
white, etc. Art ticking is a plain fabric of a 
ticking weave with printed stripes and figures in 
various colors. 

Texas CLotTH—A cretonne fabric having at 
intervals a heavy warp thread which forms a 
stripe lengthwise of the fabric. These stripes are 
usually about two inches apart. 

Tricot—A low-priced cotton tapestry hav- 
ing a pattern developed by bringing both warp 
and weft threads to the surface by jacquard 
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manipulation, while an independent shed of 
warps is brought to the surface at alternating 
intervals to form a solid background to the pat- 
tern. In each case the threads which do not ap- 
pear on the surface lie to the back of the fabric, 
where they are held by the binding and filling 
threads. 

Twitt—A fairly heavy cotton fabric used a 
great deal in England for embroidery founda- 
tions. The chief distinguishing characteristic is 
that while the fabric has a plain weave on the 
back, the face side shows a distinct twill not 
unlike that of ticking. 

Urrecut VeL_vet—A furniture plush or 





Twill. 














Velours. 


velvet of mohair, the pile of which is flattened 
by heavy pressure into a pattern, the upstanding 
pile forming a soft velvet surface. 

VeLours—While velours is literally the 
French term for velvet, there has grown up a dis- 
tinction im the trade between velvet and velours, 
the former term relating to a short pile fabric, 
while the latter distinguished a fabric of a slight- 
ly longer pile, yet not quite so long as is desig- 
nated under the name plush. Velours proper is 
woven either of linen, silk, jute or cotton, or even 
of mixed fibers. The material is woven as a 
single fabric, the pile loops being formed over 
wires, the ends of which are flattened and sharp- 
ened into a knife which, in being withdrawn from 
the loops, cuts each series, thus forming the pile. 

With the lighter fabrics and even in some 
heavy fabrics there is another method of weavinz 
which produces two complete fabrics woven at 
the same time and connected face to face by the 
pile threads which run from one fabric to the 
other. At a certain stage in the rolling this fab- 
ric comes in contact with a splitting knife which 
separates the two layers into two distinct fabrics ; 
the pile surfaces are afterwards sheared to an 
even height. 

Double-faced velours are so woven that the 
loops are formed on both sides of the woof and 
when cut the loops form a pile on each face of 
the fabric. In all cases the warp and weft which 
form the woof are distinct from the warp threads 
which form the pile face of the material. 

Warp Print—A fabric in which the pattern 
is produced in a shadowy effect by reason of the 
design having been printed upon the stretched 
warps before weaving. Similar effects are pro- 
duced by etching the engraved roller so as to re- 
produce the shadowy outlines of a real warp 
print. 





F 
SELLING HOUSES COMPLETELY FUR- 
NISHED. 

HEN the Own-Your-Own-Home Exposi- 

tion was held in New York last Spring an 
effort was made by the management to bring the 
furnishing trades into the movement in order that 
the cottages on exhibition might be furnished, 
thus arousing a greater interest on the part of 
the visitors, but with the exception of a few 


-rooms in which the architect showed mantels, 


chimneys, fireplaces, and Bloomingdale Bros. 
rugs and some furniture, there were no other 
furnishings shown in the last New York exposi 
tion. 
In Milwaukee, the Richards Real Estate Co. 
has discovered that the best way to sell a house 
is to present it completely dressed and equipped 
from attic to cellar; the furniture all in; the cur- 
tains up; the lamps, pictures, rugs, and the neces- 
sities of the toilet table all in place, even the 
books and magazines, and, as a result, the house 
has a more inviting appearance. 

The idea is excellent, and although it was 
introduced as a means of selling dwellings, it also 
ferves as an excellent means of selling furnish- 
ings. 

The. Richards Real Estate Co. have an ar- 
rangement with the local dealers, who thus place 
their goods on sale under favorable conditions. 
It is good advertising and brings good results, in 
many instances from people who have no inten- 
tion of buying a house, but who view the furnish- 
ings and are impressed accordingly. 

It is difficult for many people to visualize 
the appearance of draperies or harmonious juxta- 
position and they only grasp their charm when 
clearly demonstrated. It is a good selling idea 
which seems to have worked out well in Mil- 
waukee. ~ 





Warp Print. 
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DE-MARK. ACT 


New Act Removes Many Restrictions Which Formerly Barred Certain Trade Marks from 
Official Federal Registration. 


By L. M. Miwa, of Mida’s Trade Mark Bureau, Chicago. 


H™ in holding business already won and 
in gaining new patronage is given manufac- 
turers and exporters by the trade mark law of 
1920. 

Before the passage of this law, there were 
trade marks in use which could not be registered 
under the Trade Mark Act of February 20, 1905. 

That is to say, although the validity of such 
trade marks was acknowledged in common law, 
they did not meet the requirements of the United 
States Patent Office. 

In many instances, such trade marks earned 
their popularity at first in local circles of trade. 
They served to identify a product in the commu- 
nity where it was made and 
sold. 


” 


zer,” which was refused registration under the 
law of 1905 because it is descriptive in character. 

The manufacturers of “Kitchen Klenzer” had 
spent a fortune in advertising that name. When 
they were refused registration for it under the 
law of 1905, they appealed to the Commissioner 
of Patents. 

The latter could legally pursue only one 
course in the matter. He was obliged to confirm 
the Examiner of Trade Marks in his decision 
that this mark was descriptive and, consequently, 
barred from registration under the provisions of 
the law. 

The new Trade Mark Act of 1920 permits 

registration of descriptive or 





When devising these 
emblems, manufacturers had 


geographical words and 
names of persons, firms, or 
corporations, without  re- 


in mind some symbol which 
would not be hard to remem- 
ber. Moreover, they sought 
to .compose a token which 
would be different enough 
from other trade marks to 
enable people easily to recog- 
nize the goods to which it 
was applied. , 


The new trade-mark act 
of 1920 differs from any 
prior trade-mark regula- 
tion in permitting the use 
of descriptive and geo- 
graphical words, names 
of persons, firms and cor- 
porations, without requir- 
ing that they be displayed 
in any peculiar or distinct- 


quiring that they be dis- 
played in some peculiar or 
distinctive manner. 

Certain reasonable re- 
strictions, however, remain 
in effect, forbidding regis- 
tration of trade marks con- 
sisting of immoral or scan- 
dalous matter or comprising 


Not much thought was 
spent upon whether or’ not 
the trade mark could obtain 


ive manner. 





the flag or coat of arms or 
other insignia of the United 
States or any simulation 





registration in the Patent 
Office at Washington, D. C. 

There were numerous cases in which a time 
came when the manufacturer achieved national 
distribution of his product under the local trade 
mark and began to plan for business in foreign 
markets. 

Then he discovered that his trade mark 
could not get official recognition abroad because 
some foreign countries require certificates of 
United States registration before granting similar 
rights under their laws. 

- The new Trade Mark Act of 1920 removes 
this obstacle from scores of trade marks which 
have hitherto been valid only in common law. 

A notable example is that of “Kitchen Klen- 


Copyright, 1920, by Mida’s Trade Mark Bureau. 
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thereof, or of any state or 
municipality or of any for- 
eign nation, or of any design or picture which 
has been or may hereafter be adopted by any fra- 
ternal society as its emblem, or of any name, dis- 
tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag,. 
or banner adopted and publicly used by any insti- 
tution, organization, club, or society which was 
incorporated in any state in the United States 
prior to the date of the adoption and use by the 
applicant. 

Thus the Trade Mark Act of 1920 does not 
exclude marks which are merely geographical, as 
for example, the word “Cleveland,” which has 
become widely known in connection with a line 
of tractors. This trade mark represents big 
values in the form of good will, resulting from 








persistent publicity and its logical accompani- 
ment, good craftsmanship and uniform quality. 

It was refused registration. 

It is true that a measure of relief was 
granted by the act of 1905 in its “ten-year” pro- 
viso, which permitted the registration of a com- 
mon law mark which had been in exclusive use 
by the applicant for ten years preceding February 
20, 1905. 

But it made no arrangement for the protec- 
tion of common law marks which were adopted 
at any time after February 20, 1905, or which 
might be adopted at any time in the future. 

In the circumstances prevailing prior to the 
passage of the Trade Mark Act of 1920, any of 
the common law trade emblems—as, for example, 
“Kitchen Klenzer’’—could be stolen outright by 
a citizen of another country and registered in 
that country as his exclusive property. 

The American owner of the trade mark 
could not prevent the theft because he could show 
no certificate of federal registration to enable him 
to forestall such action by obtaining registration 
of the trade mark in his own name in the foreign 
country. 

Unless he took the time and trouble to devise 
a new trade mark, wholly different from the 
stolen one, he would have to pay tribute to the 
citizen of another land for the right to import 
and sell his goods in that land under an estab- 
lished trade mark which was his in the first in- 
stance. 

Frequently, the good will betokened by a 
trade mark—and often inseparable from it—is 
estimated in terms of millions of dollars. 

A particular trade mark may be free from 
everything which would militate against its pres- 


tige in foreign markets, and yet be so designed as - 


to be denied registration in another land. 

This may happen when the trade mark is so 
composed that its units are not intimately blended. 
A citizen of the foreign country may obtain regis- 
tration for himself of the several distinct parts of 
such a trade mark and thus prevent the use of 
the composite trade mark—except upon payment 
of blackmail to him. 

It is apparent,: therefore, that American 
manufacturers who wish to sell their goods in 
foreign markets need something more than legal 
protection for their trade marks. 

They require the knowledge and services of 
a competent agency to make a study of the trade 
mark with reference to its fitness for general use 
in export business and to find out first and fore- 





most whether or not it sufficiently meets the re- 
quirements for ample protection in this country. 
The practice of relying upon common law rights 
is robbed of much of its former excuse now that: 
the Patent Office has opened the doorto registra- 
tion of practically all “common law” marks. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER. 
HE following letter has been received from 
the Jordan Marsh Co., of Boston, and ‘sets 
forth this firm’s experience and ideas with re- 
lation to the subject which has caused consider- 
able discussion lately, namely, whether or not the 
retailer is properly reducing his prices and taking 
his losses in such a manner as to aid in the gen- 
eral re-establishment of normal values, which, 
once, accomplished, will undoubtedly bring about 
an increased willingness to purchase on the part 
of the public: 


Gentlemen: Regarding the attitude openly taken 
by the majority of manufacturers and wholesalers of 
merchandise that the retailer is not properly reducing 
his prices and taking his losses, we would like to say 
that such statements are not true in our case, and in 
our opinion are not true generally. We believe they are 
made without having secured correct information. 

The only effect upon the retailer (who is daily 
taking enormous losses) is to create a feeling of resent- 
ment against the originator of such statements, which 
we, as retailers know, are not true. 

We would like to call your attention to the fact 
that such expressions of opinion are stéadily under- 
mining the confidence of the consuming public by lead- 
ing it to believe that prices should be lower. 

As a result, the retailers’ business is injured, the 
natural consequence of which is reduced business for 
both the manufacturer and the wholesaler. 

This misinformation, which is apparently given 
out by the manufacturer and wholesaler, and which is 
constantly appearing in the daily press‘and other publi- 
cations, would correspond to our advertising constantly, 
“Do not buy now, but wait for lower prices.” Would a 
retailer who advertised along these lines be considered 
sane? 

Think it over. 

Why not all work together to induce the consuming 
public to buy in accordance with their requirements, and 
why not make only such statements as will tend to re- 
store public confidence. The continuance of any other 
attitude we consider will be disastrous to the entire busi- 
ness of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
JorpAN MArsH ComPaANy. 


MR. GAGE TO REPRESENT LEBORGNE. 

REDERICK S. GAGE has been appointed 

American representative for Ferdinand Le- 
borgne, one of the largest upholstery goods manu- 
facturers in France. Mr. Gage’s appointment 
went into effect January 1, and he will cover 
both the United States and Canada. The Le- 
borgne machinery, which was looted for brass 
during the war, has been restored and is now in 
full operation. 
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SALE OF AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT TAPESTRIES 


Contemplated Distribution of 950 Tapestries and Complications Arising from Attitude of 
Austrian and French Governments and the Reparation Commission—Collection Valued by 
Austrian Government at $100,000,000. 


HE newspaper story about the contemplated 
sale of the Austrian tapestry collection has 
been very much distorted. The story, in brief, 
published in the New York papers, is that 950 
tapestries in the storehouses of the Austrian pal- 
ace at Schoenbrunn were to be sent to this coun- 
try for sale. 

The facts are as follows: 

Last November, certain British and Ameri- 
can financial interests were asked by the Austrian 
government to loan a considerable sum of money 
upon their tapestries. George Leland Hunter 
was in Paris at the time and was commissioned 
by these interests to go to Austria and report on 
the character and value of the collection. He was 
received by the Austrian government and given 
every opportunity to examine the lot, piece by 
piece. 

The collection at present includes 700 pieces 
in Austria, besides 250 pieces held in Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. It is doubtful if 


these latter pieces will ever be returned. Of the 
709 in Austria, 75 have always hung on the walls 
of the Imperial Palace at Vienna. The rest of 
the collection, 625 pieces, have been kept since 
their acquisition carefully folded and preserved 
and regularly repaired in the tapestry storerooms 
of the suburban Imperial Palace at Schoenbrunn, 
a brief trolley ride outside of Vienna. 

The Austrian government claims that the 
collection is worth $100,000,000. Mr. Hunter’s 
valuation is much iess. 

Most of these pieces were acquired, not by 
the Austrian government, but by the Imperial 
Hapsburg family. The Austrian government, 
however, claims them by right of sequestration. 

On the other hand, the French government 
maintains that these tapestries are the property 
of the Allies, who have first claim on them as 
payment of war indemnities. 

This complicates, somewhat, the question of 


distribution, especially as the Reparation Com- 














Flemish Renaissance tapestry woven in Brussels, Middle Sixteenth Century. Imperial Austrian collection. 


Sub- 


ject: “Abraham Departs from Egypt at the Command of God.” 











mission takes the stand “that the tapestries, rugs 
and other works of art constitute a sacred trust 
to be preserved by the Allies for the Austrian 
people.” 

It can be readily understood that British and 
American interests are unwilling to lend money 
on such security. They have presented an ulti- 
matum that they will do so only on condition that 
in case the loan is not repaid, the ownership of 
the tapestries shall be confirmed to them. 

Mr. Hunter’s report would make exceeding- 
ly interesting reading, but it is not available at 
this time. 

Many of the tapestries of this collection are 
unusually good. Naturally the collection repre- 
sents some of the finest types, but it would be a 
great mistake for anyone to attempt to place such 
a collection on the market excepting gradually. 
America would naturally be the source of dis- 
tribution, and any such great number being of- 
fered in America would have to be placed with 
rare discretion. 





MADRAS DRAPERY SALE. 

CLEAN-UP sale of madras drapery stock of 

unusual proportions is announced in this 
issue by John W. Henson Co., Inc., at prices ad- 
vertised as “irresistible to the most experienced 
buyer.” 

The stock consists in part of 36-inch mer- 
cerized black warps, first quality, in solid and 
various colors ; 36-inch écru grounds with colored 
flowers, woven and printed, in various colors ; 36 
and 45-inch imported madras in natural and 
white, also imported madras in various colors, 
and madras curtains, natural and colored, in all 
grades, 

It is the intention of the Henson Co. to clean 
up this $200,000 worth of the above madras 
goods not later than February 15. 





SCHLESINGER DISPLAY. 

SCHLESINGER, INC., are displaying 

¢ their complete new line at their show- 
rooms in New York. The line represents the 
most varied and complete collection of decorative 
furniture which the company has ever made. 
There are several hundred new pieces, all exclu- 
sive creations, in many original treatments, which 
include furniture for the hall, dining-room, bed- 
room and living-room, in odd pieces and com- 
plete sets. In addition there is a very interesting 
assortment of table and floor lamps and shades. 


AN UNUSUAL LINE OF “SUNFASTS.” 
IVE hundred sets of books are being pre-° 

- pared by Stroheim & Romann containing 276 
samples of their line of “Sunfast” fabrics with ~ 
an unconditional guaranteeof fastness. This guar- 
antee is practically a return to pre-war conditions. 

“The dyes we have used,” said Mr. Stroheim 
recently, “are absolutely fast, and every sale is 
backed by this assurance.” 

The line includes thirteen colorings in plain 
casement taffetas, seventeen colorings in two- 
tone armures, twelve colorings in openwork lacy 
grenadine, thirteen colorings in light-weight 
damask, eighteen colorings in a striae damask, 
eleven colorings in a substantial mercerized 
tapestry, eleven colorings in figured armures, 
seventeen colorings in Colonial stripe goods, the 
same line being also shown with the stripes cov- 
ered by a damask design. 

These are but a fair example of the char- 
acter of this “Sunfast” line, all of which is either 
of artificial silk or mercerized cotton, applicable 
not only to casement draperies, over-draperies, 
wall-coverings, etc., but also to furniture covers. 





SPECIALISTS IN THEATER CURTAINS 
AND TRIMMINGS. 

HE Morris Bernhard Co. have made a name 

for themselves as specialists in the produc- 
tion of stage curtains and other trimmings used 
in the furnishing of theaters. 

Within the last four months their orders for 
stage curtains have ‘included: Rivoli Theater, 
New York City; the Selwyn, New York City; the 
Times Square, New York City; The Apollo, New 
York City; new building. {or the Political League 
of New York City ; Loew’s Victoria, New York 
City; Metropolitan, Brooklyn ; “Strand Theater, 
Brooklyn; Astoria Theater, Astoria, L.I.; Capital 
Theater, Ansonia, L. I.; Poli’s Palace Theater, 
New Haven, Conn. ; Poli’s Capital Theater, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Loew’s Orpheum, Boston, Mass. ; 
Loew’s Columbia, Boston, Mass.; Loew’s Palace, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; Loew’s State, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Loew’s State, Cleveland, Ohio; Loew’s Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Strand Theater, Albany, N. Y.; 
Brantford Theater, Newark, N. J.; Capital 
Theater, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Playhouse, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Loew’s Ottawa Theater, Ontario, 
Canada; Loew’s Windsor Theater, Windsor, 
Canada. ; 

Their department for theater work is 
equipped at all times to suggest schemes and fur- 
nish estimates. 
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A LIVING ROOM SHOWING THE CHARM OF THE COLONIAL 











A SUPERLATIVELY ATTRACTIVE SALESROOM 


Four views from the Robert Graves Co., Philadelphia showroom 


See article on opposite page. 








EXPLOITING THE DECORATIVE VALUE 
OF WALL-PAPER 


HERE is such a thing as viewing a subject 
at so close a range that you can’t see it. 
Move it away a bit and you can see it better. 
Move it further away and your vision has a 

wider range and you can not only see the sub- 
ject, but all that surrounds or affects it. And 
that is the situation in the wall-paper trade to- 
day. Some of the manufacturers are viewing the 
subject of wall-paper sales from so close and 
narrow a vision that mm 

they can’t grasp the 
subject properly. 

Wall - paper is 
part of a decorative 
entirety. And even 
in the store, where 
wall-paper constitutes 
the principal stock, it 
can best be sold 
where its decorative 
value is best demon- 
strated. 

We know of no 
better illustration of 
this than the experi- 
ence of the Robert 
Graves Co. sales or- 
ganization in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Whitwell, ap- 
preciating this fact, 
has _ furnished - his 
salesrooms in a very 
attractive manner. 





“Wall-paper is judged by the company it keeps. 


sidered auxiliaries which Mr. Whitwell shows in 
conjunction with his wall-paper stock has de- 
veloped a considerable business, at the same time 
contributing to the better presentation and sale 
of wall-paper. 

We can perceive where this thought may be 
carried still further. The sale of phonographs 
and Victrolas has been increased enormously by 
enclosing these devices in period style stands. To- 

—. day we view a Vic- 
trola in a Hepple- 
white, Chippendale, 
Louis XIV or Eliza- 
bethan case, and are 
impressed not alone 
by the _ utilitarian 
value of the article, 
but by the esthetic 
value of its cabinet 
work; hence there is 
no reason in the 
world why display 
racks for wall-paper 
should not follow the 
period lines. One of 
these days somebody 
is going to put racks 
on the market that 
follow this line of 
thought. 

Dealers as a 
class have always 


failed to appreciate 
Most PP 


Bosch’s establishment 
in New York is also 
unusually interesting ; 
so is Alfred Peat’s 


people buy wall-papers not to furnish their homes but as 
a suitable background for their furniture, draperies and 


rugs. And if wall-paper is seen by the purchaser sur- 
rounded by such furnishings, it enables him to more 
readily and intelligently make a selection.”—Joun H. 


WHITWELL. 


the stimulating influ- 
ence of details and 
environment. There 
are many shops 
carrying the very 


and Thibaut’s, but 
they can all of them 
take a lesson from Cheney Bros., Sidney Blumen- 
thal, and Stroheim & Romann, upholstery manu- 
facturers, whose salesrooms are fashioned along 
strictly studio lines with substantial and comfort- 
able period chairs, library tables and consoles. 

We can readily understand that the wall- 
paper customer visiting the wall-paper store 
would be unconsciously impressed by its furnish- 
ings, and we know that some of these uncon- 
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finest wall-paper but 

equipped like a boot- 
and-shoe store with cane-seat chairs and purely 
commercial fixtures. What Mr. Whitwell has 
accomplished in the strictly wall-paper store 
others can accomplish. 

“Frankly,” we asked him recently, “have 
sales improved by displaying wall-paper in jux- 
taposition with furniture-,and decorative fab- 
rics?” 


“Most decidedly they have,” he replied. 








People} come, into ‘our, place for. wall-paper be- 
cause impressed by the decorative surroundings, 
We reach a class of trade that we couldn’t have 
possibly reached with a wall-paper stock conven- 
tionally shown. They are interested presumably 
in wall-paper, to be sure, but they are interested 
also in other phases of decoration, and when we 
approach them along these sympathetic lines, the 
results are very gratifying. I calculate that elimi- 
nating from our sales any of the business that 
we do in these auxiliary lines, we show a larger 
turnover of wall-paper than we could possibly 
have shown if wall-paper alone was exhibited.” 





A “GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY” LINE. 
HE 1922 line of Janeway & Carpender, 
which will be put on the market during the 

coming wall-paper season will be called the 
“Golden Anniversary Line,” to celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of this 
firm. 

In 1872, Colonel J. J. Janeway and Charles 
J. Carpender went into partnership. They had 
a two-machine plant located at New Brunswick, 
N. J., and sold the first year slightly more than 
one million rolls of wall-paper, a great percent- 
age of the business being booked by Col. Jane- 
way himself, who traveled from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. One of his first customers was M. H. 
3irge, of Buffalo, who was at that time one of 
the leading jobbers of the country. 

During the next twelve years many machines 
were added to their equipment and the business 
grew in every department. In 1884 they estab- 
lished a six-story factory in another part of the 
city. In 1889, Colonel Janeway purchased Mr. 
Carpender’s interest and since then has con- 
tinued the business alone. 

This fine big plant was destroyed by fire in 











Colonel Janeway and his staff. From a photograph 
taken in 1904. 


1907. Colonel Janeway, who was at that time 
sixty-eight years old, predicted that the whistle 
would blow in the new factory July 4. Ground 
was broken for the new plant and the building 
actually completed sufficiently to permit the 
whistle blowing on the date Colonel Janeway had 
prophesied. 

This new mill is one of the finest and most 
complete in the country and is characterized by 
the installation of the last word in improved ma- 
chinery. It is located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with direct sidings, giv- 
ing every facility for shipping service. 

Colonel Janeway, who will be eighty-one 
vears old next March, has been the head of the 
business since its inception. He is the dean of 
American manufacturers of wall-paper and the 
only one living who has been the presiding officer 
of his company for a period of fifty years. 


HE illustration opposite shows a Witter- 
sham bureau of the Erskine-Danforth 
Corp. line. It is one of their examples of cleverly 
painted furniture and was inspired by an English 
block-printed chintz. The color is golden parch- 
ment antiqued. The bands are of soft blue and 
the other ornamentation is a classic honeysuckle 
design. 


XTENSIVE plans for Spring business have 
been made by the United Trimming Co., 
New York. The showroom has been entirely re- 
modeled. 
This company is now showing a full line of 
picture and mirror cords in addition to fringes 
and moss edgings. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBIT. 
HE fifth exhibition of American Industrial 
Art is opened free to the public until Janu- 
ary 30, showing selected current work based on 
museum study. Metal work, silverware, glass- 
ware, carvings, panels, furniture, rugs, damasks, 
velvets, silks, laces, jewelry and costume designs 
are among the objects on view at this delightful 
exhibit, being a revelation of new charms from 
old sources. 

One of the most interesting displays is a 
collection of costume sketches, inspired by ob- 
jects in the museum, designed and adapted as 
suggestions for the next Beaux Arts ball. 

The topic is a celebrity from history, poetry, 
art, literature or fiction, whose costume is kept 
true to the period when the renowned person 
lived. 

Among many more distinguished, if not 
more charming, are Lola Montez, Lady Fan- 
shawe, Lady Peyton, Madam Polegnac and 
Laurette. 

These sketches have been delightfully ex- 
ecuted by the students of the Cooper Union, New 
York Evening School of Industrial Art, and the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association Class in Brook- 
lyn, under the able direction of Ethel Traphagen. 

Miss Traphagen’s object is to cultivate the 
students’ taste with constant association with 
things that are beautiful, to give them an under- 
standing of periods, color and design, so that they 
will, in going out into the trade, bring to the 


American manufacturer these valuable assets, to 
this very personal and everyday matter of clothes 
now affording one of the largest and most impor- 
tant industries of the United States. 





FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO. MAKE 
CHANGES. 

ECENT changes in the salesforce of Fred. 

Butterfield & Co., Inc., leave the individual 
territories as follows: Philadelphia, Fred Hinkle; 
Chicago, O. F. Stremmel and Sam Hamity ; Cin- 
cinnati, Theo. M. Stern; St. Louis, S. S. Ein- 
stein; Cleveland, Milton Stern; New England 
States, Thos. J. Kennedy; New York State and 
Eastern Pennsvlvania, Wm. S. Miller; Middle 
West, Hans O. Lunde; Northwest, Harry B, Lee; 
Maryland and West Virginia, John Hodges; 
South and Southwest, W. A. Metts; Denver to 
Coast, W. D. Baldwin; Metropolitan district, A. 
R. Brown; New York City, J. N. C. Allen; On- 
tario, Canada, A. R. Brown; Montreal and Mari- 
time Provinces, Thos. J. Kennedy; Winnipeg, 
Canada, Harry B. Lee; British Columbia, W. D. 
Baldwin. 


FTER twenty-eight years of service to the 

firm, Wm. J. Furlong has been elected treas- 
urer of the W. H. W. Teele Co., of Boston. He 
will take up his new duties some time during the 
month of January. Mr. Teele has a wide circle 
of friends throughout New England who will be 
glad to hear of his good fortune. 

















An interior by John A. Colby, Chicago. 








A SCHOOL FOR RETAILERS. 

HERE is no excuse for the man or woman 

who wishes to, but fails to, make progress 
in the business world to-day. There are schools 
and study courses open for almost any vocation 
and now a number of retail firms in New York 
have subscribed to the New York University a 
$1,000,000 endowment fund to open up courses 
for study in retail merchandising. 

These courses will cover every branch of 
the retail store. Lectures will be given to buyers 
and buyers’ assistants, advertising managers and 
writers, window trimmers, designers, bookkeep- 
ers and bookkeeper-assistants, also salesmen and 
floor managers. 

Each course will be under the supervision of 
an advisory committee. 

The school will be open day and night. The 
day division will be a graduate school open to 
college graduates and will give a degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Merchandising. The students 
will spend half the day in the classroom and half 
in the store. The night division will be to help 
those already employed. They also will be given 
a degree. 

The following firms have already subscribed 
to the fund: 

Abraham & Straus, L. 


Bamberger & Co., 
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A door-head inspired by a Hepplewhite highboy. 











Best & Co., Bloomingdale Bros., L. H. Blumstein, 
American Booksellers’ Association, Cammeyer, 
Gimbel Bros., Hahne & Co., James A. Hearn & 
Son, Frederick Loeser & Co., Lord & Taylor, R. 
H. Macy & Co., Inc., James McCutcheon & Co., 
A. 1. Namm & Son, Oliver Olson Co., Inc., Op- 
penheim, Collins & Co.; L. S. Plaut & Co., Retail 
Millinery Association of America, Saks & Co., 
Franklin Simon & Co., and Stern Bros. 





CHANGES IN JOHN KRODER & HENRY 
REUBEL CO. 

WO important changes are in process of de- 

velopment in the John Kroder & Henry 
Reubel Co. Henry Reubel, president of the 
company, states that “on two or more occasions 
during the past two years it has seemed best 
that we remove our general office from the fac- 
tory, but lack of sufficient space or some other 
consideration have each time prevented the move. 
We have decided now to take over the store floor 
of the building, 109 East Seventeenth Street, im- 
mediately joining our store and salesroom, and 
cut through the walls, thus making the two store 
floors into one large office. This will give us 
room for the office force now at the factory.” 

A complete sample room and the offices of 
the executives will remain at the present address, 
107 East Seventeenth Street. 

S. M. Hauser, who for the last ten years 
has been the firm’s representative in the Middle 
West, will be brought to the New York office to 
assist in the sales end of the business. The 
change was brought about by the phenomena! 
erowth of the business and the consequent growth 
of executive responsibilities, which have become 
too heavy for Mr. Reubel to carry alone. Mr. 
Hauser will, however, take his usual trip over his 
territory during January. 

F. E. Goodlander, who has represented the 
firm in parts of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, will 
succeed Mr. Hauser. 





NEW DEPARTMENT AT SLOANE’S. 
CONTRACT department, to be known as 
“Department 9,” has been established by W. 
& J. Sloane, and is now prepared to accept and 
execute all dealers’ specifications for floor cover- 
ings for all classes of contract work in churches, 
hotels, public institutions, railroads, lodges, etc., 
on the goods covered by Mohawk Carpet Mills 
and the Nairn Linoleum Co., for which W. & J. 
Sleane are the sole selling agents. 
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Stage furnishings such as these were distributed in storehouses all over the country until one man had the idea 
of assembling them in one place, thus making them available for general use by all theatrical managers. 


RENTING STAGE FURNISHINGS 


NE of the most singular lines of business ever 

built up in this country is the rental busi- 
ness developed out of a great accumulation of 
interior furnishings for stage productions and 
moving-picture shows. And we know of but 
one man in this country engaged in the work on 
a large scale, and that is William Birns, up on 
West Thirty-seventh Street. 

Some years ago, when theatrical managers 
broke away from the conventional stage settings, 
and Daniel Frohman put on some of the early 
Lyceum plays, men like Steele Mackaye, David 
Belasco and the elder De Mille were all employed 
in the organization, and were responsible for the 
first box scene introduced in this theater, show- 
ing instead of the old-fashioned wings and drops, 
a room completely built, with side walls and ceil- 
ing. 

In many cases the furnishings were bought, 
but it was always at great expense as nobody 
knew how long a play would run. 

If it succeeded, the producer could stand 
the expense ; but if it failed, the furnishings were 
a dead loss. 

The experience of this theater and others 
which followed led to a great accumulation of 
interior furnishings, which found their way to 
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the theater store-rooms and finally overflowed in 
to the auction shops. 

Sometimes Mr. Birns took over some of the 
stuff in storage. Then the great idea occurred to 
him and he began buying the goods, and little by 
little the business grew and became so system- 
atized that to-day it occupies two big warehouses 
simply loaded with everything imaginable in fur- 
nishings, old and modern, so that the producer, 
putting on a drama requiring interior sets, can 
go to Mr. Birns, and by simply telling him the 
period of the room, can secure complete fur- 
nishings for boudoir, study, library, den, college 
room, gymnasium or kitchen—everything tmagi- 
nable is at hand, even to the minutest detail 
bird cages, old-fashioned rugs, chandeliers, 
candelabra, pictures, landscapes, portraits, en- 
gravings, mirrors of all kinds, pin cushions, coal- 
hods. oil lamps, clocks, bronzes, porcelains, even 
cut glass and kitchenware—in brief, every imagi- 
nable detail for every imaginable room, and in 
endless variety. 

Here in New York there are twenty moving- 
picture organizations. 

They in turn have subsidiary companies 
under them, and each subsidiary company puts 
on three or four plays a vear; so some idea may 



































































be obtained of the business in this field also. 

The Birns’ warehouses are of great interest, 
as well, to the decorator. His collections are not 
junk by any means. He has everything in stock 
from a kitchen table to antique hall clocks. His 
stock of fabrics is enormous. He has one room, 
22 x 20 feet, with shelves reaching to a 14-foot 
ceiling, simply loaded with goods in the piece. 
In other rooms are portiéres in all the periods. 

Viewing the main warehouse from the door- 
way, we see fifty chandeliers suspended from the 
ceiling—chandeliers of French ormolu, bronze 
and cut glass. Here is a Gothic sideboard; here 
are a vast number of Colonial chairs, rush-seated, 
hair-covered, painted or in cretonne, of the 
draught chair character—in brief, a collection of 
unlimited variety. 

These things are either sold or rented. The 
rental charge is 10 per cent. a week on the value 
of the furnishings. There is a concession on the 
price, however, if the theater rents them for a 
long period. At the expiration of ninety days’ 
rental, if there is a desire to buy the goods, the 
rental charges are credited to the selling price. 

















From the 


An ecclesiastical design in batik on velvet. 
Javan Studios. 









LACE CURTAINS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

PARAGRAPH. which appeared in one of 

the New York dailies laid stress upon the 
fact that “lace curtains have gone out of fashion, 
that they were not being used any more, having 
been displaced by other fabrics.” 

The statement is rather absurd in view of 
the fact that lace curtains are in greater vogue 
than ever they were, as evidenced by a mere 
glance at the windows in the houses of the resi- 
dential section of any city. In a walk of four 
blocks recently along Riverside Drive and West 
End Avenue, every window in every private 
house and apartment house within reach of the 
eye was dressed with lace curtains, 

By this we do not mean to imply that the 
rule is observed all over the United States. There 
are occasions where the lace curtain in certain 
types of houses and in certain localities is not so 
desirable as other fabrics, but the use of them has 
not been diminished by fashion. 

“We are doing a bigger retail business,” said 
Mr. Bartlett, of Stern Bros., “in lace curtains and 
lace piece goods than ever we did. We are not 
selling so many of the expensive lace curtains of 
twenty years ago, but we are having a good de- 
and for all kinds of qualities up to $75 and $80 
a pair; and in our special-order department, 
where we make still finer curtains, the business 
has kept our force busy. Of course, there are 
bungalows and apartments where lace curtains 
are not so much used, but the demand for other 
goods has had no appreciable effect upon the lace 
curtain trade. Sales continue strong, but as 
everybody knows, the call is for the simpler and 
less expensive things as compared to the trade of 
years ago, when renaissance, irish points and 
brussels ran into big money.” 

Laces at the window, white or near-white, 
will be in demand as long as white shirts and 
white collars are in demand. They give dress 
to the window, and no matter what else may be 
used as overdrapes, laces will always be popular. 


ECAUSE of the ever-increasing vogue of 
sectional lace draperies, the Bromley Mfg. 
Co. have brought out an immense line of this fab- 
ric. The new patterns are now being shown on 
the road by the salesmen, who started their trips 
on January 3. A complete range of samples are 
also displayed by J. J. Feeley & Co., 141 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
Chenille portiéres are displayed in new color- 
ings and show marked popularity with the trade. 
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SALESMEN’S EXPENSES AND THE INCOME TAX 


A Recent Ruling Effects a Saving to Salesmen Who Heretofore Paid a Tax on Their Entire 
Expense Account. 


NEW income tax ruling of interest to travel- 

ing men has been announced. Its existence 

is due to the efforts of the National Council of 

Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, Inc., of which 

the Upholstery Association of America is a mem- 
ber. 

In previous income tax reports, a salesman 
working on a commission basis was not permitted 
to charge off his maintenance expenses while on 
the road, although in practically every instance 
they amounted to a great deal more than what his 
expenses would have been at home. By the new 
ruling a salesman on commission is exempted 
from paying a tax on the difference between what 
it costs him to live on the road and what it would 
cost him to live at home. 

The provisions of the ruling applicable to 
salesmen working on a salary are given below: 

“(a) If, then, an individual whose business 
requires him to travel, receives a salary as full 
compensation for his services, without reim- 
bursement for traveling expenses, or is employed 
on a commission basis, with no expense allow- 
ance, his expenses for railroad fare and expense 
for meals and lodging, in an amount in excess 
of any expenditures ordinarily required for such 
purposes when at home, are deductible from 
gross income. 

“(b) If an individual receives a salary and 
is also repaid his actual traveling expenses, this 
shall include in gross income an amount equal 
to the ordinary expenditures required for meals 
and lodging when at home,as such amount is held 
to be additional compensation to the taxpayer. 

“(c) If an individual receives a salary and 
also an allowance for meals and lodging, as, for 
example, a per diem allowance in lieu of sub- 
sistence not in excess of the cost of such meals 
and lodging over the allowance, plus the ordinary 
expenditures required for such purposes when at 
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home, it is deductible, but any excess of the 
allowance over such expenses, plus such ordinary 
expenditures, is taxable income. Congressmen 
and others who receive a mileage allowance for 
railroad fares should retain as income any excess 
of such allowance over their actual expenses for 
such fares. A payment for the use of a sample 
room at a hotel for the display of goods is a 
business expense. This contemplates that only 
such expenses as are reasonable, and necessary in 
the conduct of the business and directly attribut- 
able to it may be deducted. 

“A taxpayer claiming the benefit of the de- 
duction referred to herein must attach to his re- 
turn a statement showing, first, the nature of the 
business in which he is engaged; second, the 
number of days away from home during the 
calendar year on account of business; third, num- 
ber of members in taxpayer’s family dependent 
upon him for support; fourth, average monthly 
expense incident to meals and lodging for entire 
family, including taxpayer’s income when at 
home; fifth, average monthly expense incident to 
meals and lodging when at home if taxpayer has 
no family; sixth, total amount of expenses inci- 
dent to meals and lodging when absent from 
home on business during taxable year; seventh, 
total amount of excess expenditures incident to 
meals and lodging if traveling on business and 
claimed as a deduction; eighth, total amount of 
other expenses incident to travel and claimed as 
a deduction. 

“Claim for the deduction referred to herein 
must be substantiated when required by the 
commissioner by records showing in detail the 
amount and nature of the expenses incurred.” 

This ruling will save many dollars to many 
salesmen. Obtaining concessions of this sort for 
its members is the legitimate business of the 
salesmen’s organizations. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





Francisco Cornejo, designer and artist, who 
is devoting his time to the introduction of Aztec 
art in California, recently gave a public exhibi- 
tion of his work and designs at his studio, 573 
California Street, San Francisco. 

The course in interior decoration, inaugu- 
rated several years ago by the extension division 
of the University of California, is growing 
steadily in popularity and plans have been made 
for carrying on the work on a wider scale than 
ever. Commencing the first of the year a class 
was started at Oakland, under the direction of 
Bernard C. Jakway, and a series of fifteen lec- 
tures will be given at the Hotel Oakland. Last 
year he had extension classes at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Sacramento and 
San Jose. 

Paul Verdier, president of the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, which maintains 
a large interior decorating department, has left 
for Paris and plans to make that city his home 
for the next few years, returning to San Fran- 
cisco only when duties demand his presence. 
During his absence William H. Cusick, formerly 
in charge of the decorating department, will be 
in charge of the store. 

The Textile Building at First and Mission 
streets, San Francisco, is now in a completed 
form and will shortly be occupied by the Lazare 
Klein Co., Bauer Bros. & Co., and Clayburgh 
sros. The first named of these concerns is San 
Francisco’s oldest wholesale dry-goods house, 
having been established seventy years ago by M. 
Heller, and conducted since then under several 
names. Among other lines the firm carries 
blankets, bedspreads and draperies. Bauer Bros. 
& Co. is another old firm, having been in business 
since 1872. They have taken over five floors in 
the new building, doubling their former floor 
space. Clayburgh Bros., who have taken over the 
corner store in the new building, specialize in 
silks, and carry a stock valued at $1,000,000. 

The employees of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
San Francisco, held their annual entertainment 
and dance late in December, a feature of which 
was a play, “It Happened in Bissels,” directed 
by Leonard B. Frederick. The program was 
given in the fine new home of the company at 562 
Mission Street. 

F. E. Silva and J. J. Menges have filed a 
statement at Berkeley, Calif., to indicate that they 
are engaged in business at 1621 Sixty-second 





Street, as the National Upholstering Co. 

Camillo Cuoco and Morris Rothman are con- 
ducting the Decorative Art Studio in the Menotti 
Building, Venice, Calif. ; 

The Continental Furniture Mfg. Co., San 
Francisco, whose plant was destroyed by fire 
some months ago, has erected a new building on 
the old site and is now in better shape than ever 
to handle contracts. A specialty is made of up- 
holstered furniture. 

F. W. Gross, of the dry-goods house of F. 
W. Gross & Son, San Jose, Calif., passed away 
recently in that city, having been in poor health 
since the death of his son, Wilmer, in France, 
during the war. Since the passing of this mer- 
chant, the store, which had just been remodeled 
at a cost of $50,000, has been visited by fire, 
causing almost a total loss. 

W. K. Barnhart, buyer of draperies for the 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Ore., plans to leave 
for the Eastern markets in January. This firm 
has been attracting considerable attention on the 
Coast by featuring house dresses made of cre- 
tonne, and during the first week that these were 
shown sold 613 yards for dressmaking purposes. 
The idea has since been taken up by drapery de- 
partment managers in other stores. 


T. A. CuurcH. 





$250,000 ORIENTAL RUG SHIPMENT. 
COLLECTION of Oriental rugs has 
reached this country aggregating in value 
about $250,000. It is the property of one, Sultan- 
off, but is being financed by the Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Co., who wish to dispose of the lot. The col- 
lection is being appraised by the Kent-Costikyan 
Co., but the manner of disposing of the goods 
has not yet been determined, whether through 

the hands of wholesalers, retailers, or auction. 
The goods are said to be of very good qual- 
ity. Many of the pieces are especially fine, being 
gathered together from several sources in Con- 
stantinople, and representing a wide variety of 

types, sizes and qualities. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that S. Karpen 

& Bros. propose to manufacture in their 
new factory at Long Island City a complete line 
of fiber furniture, as well as an entire line of 
chairs, including Windsor, office and living-room 
chairs, such as are produced ir their Michigan 
plant. 
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A DINING ROOM FOLLOWING CLASSIC PROTOTYPES 





























SOME EXHIBITION PIECES AT GRAND RAPIDS 


See opposite page. 








GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MARKET 


S HAD been anticipated for many weeks, the 

Grand Rapids mid-Winter furniture market, 
opening on New Year’s day, has thus far shown 
up abundantly in the matter of attendance, but 
not so flourishing in the matter of sales. At the 
close of the first real day of the season over 280 
buyers had arrived, and at the close of the first 
week the arrivals were in excess of 1,000. The 
season will last three full weeks, and all exhibits 
are supposed to remain open and attended by 
company representatives. That is regarded as a 
good thing gained, inasmuch as in many other 
seasons just as soon as buying began to lag, some 
exhibits were closed and many others practically 
attending to themselves. 

Over 450 furniture lines are on exhibition in 
the six big exclusive furniture exhibition build- 
ings and in the local company plants—a larger 
list than ever before in the history of the Grand 
Rapids market. Many an exhibit is brand new 
from end to end, with more new offerings than 
have ever before been shown here. Some of the 
larger companies of this and other cities are 
showing short lines, while many others are out- 
doing themselves in the number of designs being 
shown. It is said the value of this season’s ex- 
hibits exceeds $4,500,000. 

The exposition is especially strong in staple 
lines and in new things in the staples. “Summer 
specialties” and accessories are shown in a great 
profusion, one company alone showing ninety 
new pieces. There is no lessening in the vast 
number of art lamp exhibits, while reed and fiber 
goods are shown in an increased number of ex- 
hibits. 

High-grade novelties, especially for the liv- 
ing room, have naturally found favor with many 
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manufacturers, who look with optimism to a 
strong renewal of buying after a few months. 
Prices are off from 10 to 15 per cent., with a guar- 
anty up to May 1. Labor costs are coming down 
and a further reduction in July or before will 
not be surprising. 

No particular “period” has the call in the 
new designs, although the Italian Renaissance 
still holds strong in what may be termed the “art 
lines.” Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Louis XV and 
Queen Anne are found in practically all the ex- 
hibits of the better grade goods. The work of a 
given designer, as exemplified by his offerings in 
this market, runs into many periods in living 
room, library and hall furniture. 

Attracting unusual attention in one exhibit 
were two solid walnut Italian Renaissance pieces 
—a desk and a living-room or library table. The 
desk was 42 inches high, the top being 18 x 38 
inches; finished dark American walnut. With 
pretty much the same motif was shown a table 
of the same period, 28 x 66 inch top, hand carved, 
very dark American walnut finish, and made of 
solid walnut—the two pieces revealing elegance 
rarely seen in the market. 

Gesso and sgraffito decorated exhibits this 
season were larger than ever before, that style 
of finish having taken a firm hold on buyers who 
are looking out for the demands of clubs, a cer- 
tain class of hotels and some of the ultra rich 
who desire the last word in unique interior deco- 
rations. 

A console group (see page 78) led in inter- 
est in this line, and it was a most interesting 
group. The mirror is especially noteworthy. It 
compels attention by its unusual shape, which is 
very pleasing. The carving is done in poly- 
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A table in the Sixteenth Century style at the Grand 

Rapids furniture market. 
chrome, and the frame itself is laid with gold leaf 
and decorated. The console is very interesting 
as it is rather daring in execution. The panels of 
the doors are laid with gold leaf and decorated. 
This soft golden glow contrasting with the deep 
rich brown of the walnut makes it an exception- 
ally beautiful piece. The chairs of the group are 
fully in keeping. 

The Italian decorators of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury employed this method of decoration. The 
gesso is the raised or relief effect while the sgraf- 
fitto, which means scraping or scratching, offers 
a sunken effect. During the Sixteenth Century 
much of the charm of the furniture made in Italy 
was due to these two forms of decoration. This 
quality was very conspicuous in the Italian Re- 
naissance. The art was gradually lost because 
of the fact that the processes of reproduction 
were slow and could not be used then to commer- 
cial advantage. The art has been renewed in re- 
cent years. Skilled labor for this work is scarce, 
which accounts for the fact that but compara- 
tively little of it has thus far found its way into 
the dealers’ hands, 

Closely related to the foregoing were an ex- 
tremely quaint and beautiful desk and chair of 
Italian Sixteenth Century design (see this and 
page 78). These pieces are finished in antique 
walnut. The quaint carvings are all polychromed. 
Notice in particular the herringbone pattern 
carved on the stretcher and at the ends of the lid. 
This motif was very popular during this period. 
The chair has an exceptionally fine arched back, 
and with the arch appearing again on the front 
makes this a very unusual design. The seat, 
which is of Spanish leather, very antique, and 
which brings out all its rich color on the worn 
parts, is trimmed with large antique nails. 

Some of the most beautiful effects in bed- 
room furniture are afforded in Louis XV stuff, 
in old ivory, the cane trim being the most ex- 
tensive ever shown in this market. 





HOUSE BUILDING CAMPAIGN IN 
ENGLAND. 
HE English government has committed itself 
to a house building campaign involving an - 
expenditure of $100,000,000 a year for many 
years. Canada, also, has embarked on a house 
building program on the theory that the problem 
cannot be allowed to take care of itself, for not 
only will lack of housing add to the already seri- 
ous handicap of the revival of business, but it 
will prove a constant tax upon business through 
sickness, discontent and inefficiency, which al- 
ways accompanies poor housing. A city that 
has adequate housing will have a great industrial 
advantage over other cities; and any nation that 
provides good housing for its working population 
will have the edge on competing nations. 





CHANGES IN CRITERION DECORA- 
TIVE CO. 

HE Criterion Decorative Co., of Philadel- 

phia, announce a change of membership in 
the firm. Harry J. Moser, secretary and treas- 
urer, has retired and two new members have been 
added: Oscar Segall, who holds the office of vice- 
president, and Max Weiss, who will become sec- 
retary and treasurer. Wm. M. Moser is still 
president of the concern. 

They ‘have also moved their manufacturing 
plant from 508 W. Girard Avenue to 525 N. 
Third Street, and have taken over an entire plant 
for the manufacture of their line of valances, 
panel curtains, stencil crash goods and art em- 
broideries. 





ADDITION TO SALESMAN LIST, 1921. 


Hem. S. W. & Co—E. E. Roebling, Boston; Norman 
T. Hans, Chicago; T. P. Coyle & Co., San Francisco 
and Pacific Coast; A. H. Thomas, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; H. W. Hardt, 
Middle West and South; S. W. Heim, New York 
City and house. 

Turner & Seymour Mra. Co.—H. E. Jeanfavre, entire 
New England States; Mason Turner, Pennsylvania 
and city of Baltimore; James E. Jones, New York 
and New Jersey; Thomas M. Garland, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Chicago, and Manitoba, 
Canada; C. J. Crabb, Michigan, Illinois (except Chi- 
cago), Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio; C. H. Harbou, 
Texas (except El Paso), Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana; A. W. Courtney, J. B. Hyde and G. J. 
Roloff, Northern California and Nevada; FE. R. 
Spragg, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Montana; R. D. Tonas. A. C. Eck, southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado and 
El Paso. 


Corona Lace Mitts.—Harry Alexander and Philip 
Nord, New York City, Brooklyn and New Jersey; 
Leon Loeb, New York State, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, 
Washington, Middle West; Charles D. Howe, Coast. 
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INVENTORYING STOCK FOR THE INCOME TAX 


Two Methods of Pricing Stock, at “Cost,” or at “Cost or Market, Whichever Is Lower.” 


By Exton J. BUCKLEY. 


HAVE received a number of inquiries as to 
the proper method of inventorying one’s 
stock of merchandise for income tax purposes 
this year. A sample letter comes to me from the 
Clark Hardware Co., Massena, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir: We have recently read one or two 
articles in trade journals that have given the opinion 
that we are entitled to inventory our stock for income 
tax purposes at market value, notwithstanding the fact 
that we priced our inventory last year at cost. On the 
other hand, we have read one or two articles in New 
York papers recently that would appear to quote the 
Deputy Internal Revenue Collector as being of decided- 
ly the opposite view. 

If it would not be asking too much, we would ap- 


preciate your opinion on this subject. Enclosed find 
stamped envelope for your reply. 


Crark Harpware Co. 

Last year the holder of a stock of merchan- 
dise had the option of inventorying it either at 
“cost,” or at “cost or market, whichever was 
lower.” Of course, every reader hereof knows 
that no merchant can tell how much money he 
has made in a year until he takes inventory. The 
inventory, and particularly the way it is taken, 
is therefore important in determining one’s profit 
and in making the return to the government for 
the purpose of fixing the tax on that profit. 

Most people last year adopted the “cost” plan 
of taking inventory. Under that everything in 
stock was priced at actual cost, regardless of 
market fluctuations. This plan was adopted be- 
cause last year the markets were still above nor- 
mal, and “cost” was therefore the cheapest basis. 

A few adopted the plan of inventorying at 
“cost or market, whichever was lower.” Under 
this plan the merchant went through his stock 
and handled each item separately. If a given item 
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had advanced, he inventoried it at cost, if it had 
declined, he inventoried it at the market. 

This year the markets on practically every- 
thing are in such shape that almost all owners of 
stocks will want to inventory at the market, be- 
cause the market is below cost in most cases. The 
government anticipated this and issued the fol- 
lowing: (Article 1,582 of Regulation 45) : 

Inventories should be valued at (a) cost or (b) 
cost or market, whichever is lower. Whichever basis 
is adopted must be applied to each item and not merely 
to the total of the inventory; that is, if for instance 
basis (b) is adopted, the value of each item in the in- 
ventory will be measured by market if that is lower 
than cost, or by cost if that is lower than market. A 
taxpayer may, regardless of his past practice, adopt the 
basis of cost or market, whichever is lower, for his 1918 
inventory, provided a disclosure of the fact and that it 
represents a change is made in the return. Thereafter 
changes can be made only after permission is secured 
from the Commissioner. 

In other words, whichever plan you choose 
—‘‘cost” or “cost or market, whichever is lower” 
—you must stick to it unless you can get permis- 
sion from the Internal Revenue Department to 
change. Therefore, those who inventoried at 
“cost” last year must do so this year unless they 
apply for and obtain a ruling which permits them 
to use the other plan. Naturally, inventorying 
at cost to-day would show a wholly illusory and 
fictitious increase in profit, and it is expected that 
the Revenue Department will be flooded with re- 
quests from all over the country for permission 
to change the inventory basis. 

Early in 1920 the government foresaw that 
there would be some trouble along this line and 
on March 20, 1920, issued the following (Memo- 
randum 38): 


If inventories have been taken in the past on the 








basis of cost and request is now made "to change to 
cost or market, whichever is lower, the reasons for the 
request should be carefully scrutinized and the request 
refused if it appears that the principal reason therefor 
is to reduce the tax payable for 1919. , 


Later this was modified somewhat by the fol- 
lowing (Memorandum 85) : 


The committee therefore recommends that Memo- 
randum 38 be modified to the extent that where it can 
be shown that “market” at the close of 1918 and 1919 
was above cost the taxpayer may now elect to take his 
inventory upon a “cost or market basis, whichever is 
lower,” provided that such practice is consistently ad- 
hered to in the future, but that the memorandum in 
questicn stand so far as it applies to those cases where 
there was an opportunity to take inventories at a figure 
lower than cost at the close of 1918 and 1919 and conse- 
quently there was a real election to continue upon a cost 
basis. 


This does not apply to any cases except those 
whose stocks were worth more than cost at the 
close of 1919. Those whose stocks were worth 
less than cost, yet did not use the “cost or mar- 
ket, whichever was lower” method, must get ex- 
press permission before they can use it this year. 

The markets began to decline early in 1920, 
after the 1919 tax reports inventorying goods at 
a much higher figure, were in. The government 
saw that this meant over-taxation for the holders 
of such merchandise and it issued a regulation 
allowing all merchants caught in this way to file 
an amended return and scale their inventories 
down to the then current values, which many 
thousands did. 

The course of the holder of any stock of 
merchandise as to his 1920 return—if his stock 
has depreciated either wholly or in part, and if 
he inventoried at cost last year—is to write the 
Internal Revenue Department for permission to 
change to the “cost or market, whichever is 
lower.” If he is granted the permission he can 
give each item in his stock its present value, ap- 
ply the result to his year’s profits, and pay his tax. 

What chance is there that permission will be 
granted? Internal Revenue collectors fight very 
shy of answering that question; they know the 
peculiarities of government methods, and never 
know what to expect. Personally I believe per- 
mission will be granted in every case where the 
facts justify it, but even if it is not, I should use 
the “cost or market, whichever is lower” system 
anyway. It is fundamental that any shrinkage in 
merchandise values is a loss which not only can 
but must be charged against profits before the 
net profits for the year can be calculated. There- 
fore a merchant is entitled to use this plan—in 
fact, no other plan would give an accurate result 
—with or without the government’s permission. 
However, I have no doubt the permission will be 


granted, though it may not be delivered until 
some years hence. : 

It may be interesting to give the govern- . 
ment’s definition of what “market” means: 

Market means the current bid price prevailing at 
the date of the inventory for the particular merchandise, 
and is applicable to goods purchased and on hand. * * * 
Where no open market quotations are available the tax- 
payer must use such evidence of a fair market price at 
the date or dates nearest the inventory as may be avail- 
able to him, such as specific transactions in reasonable 
volume entered into in good faith, or compensation paid 
for cancellation of contracts for purchase commitments. 
The burden of proof will rest upon the taxpayer in each 
case to satisfy the Commissioner of the correctness of 
the prices adopted. 

CHAS. WEINBERG & CO. AND WM. J. 
ROSENBERG & CO. CONSOLIDATE. 

N JANUARY 1, the trimming and fringe 

business of Charles Weinberg & Co. and W. 
J. Rosenberg & Co. was consolidated, and here- 
after will be known as the Consolidated Trim- 
ming Co., with the business management concen- 
trated at the offices of the old Weinberg head- 
quarters, 27 West Twenty-third Street. 

At the Weinberg plant, the special order 
work will be continued, but the wholesale manu- 
facture will be conducted at the Rosenberg plant 
on Ninety-first Street. 

The amalgamation of these two organiza- 
tions is an interesting conclusion to business re- 
lations which started many years ago, when Mr. 
Rosenberg as a boy was employed by Charles 
Weinberg & Co. About twelve years ago Mr. 
Rosenberg started in business for himself. 

The Weinberg organization was established 
back in 1858 by Robert Weinberg, Charles having 
come into the firm as a partner in 1878, Mr. Neu- 
berger being admitted in 1887. 








GIFT AND ART ASS’N. ORGANIZED. 
N DECEMBER 20 the Gift and Art Associ- 
ation was organized at the Hotel Biltmore. 

They established offices at the Bush Terminal 
Building, 132 West Forty-second Street, with T. 
W. Richardson as acting secretary. A few years 
ago the gift shop was an undefinable expression 
applying to an undefinable kind of business. To- 
day it is a term that covers a trade in beautiful 
things, and the association proposes to still fur- 
ther develop its character. Mr. Richardson is a 
man of experience, and the association is to be 
congratulated upon having secured his services. 
MERGER is announced of the business of 
Ludwig Bauman & Co., of 144 West 125th 
Street, with the concern of the same name at 
Eighth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION A STUDY 


ARTICLE IV. 


Being a Series of Articles Covering Qualifications for the Practice of Interior Decoration— 
Phases of the Subject to Be Mastered by the Salesman. 


OLOR and light are indispensable influences 

and while little consideration has been given 

to the subject of light in recent years, light has 

been always an influencing factor and color has 

no value whatever excepting as permitted by 
light. 

Many a decorative scheme has fallen flat 
because the colors have been selected without due 
consideration for the natural or artificial light 
conditions. 

Good decoration is often spoiled by bad 
color and good color is often spoiled by bad light. 
A cold northern light in a blue room that would 
otherwise be 
attractive un- 
der a south- 
ern exposure, 
is absolutely 
repellent, and 
vice versa, a 
red room 
with a south- 
ern exposure 
would be in- 
tolerable ex- 
cepting in the 
Arctics. 

A man 
who would 
understand 
decoration 
must under- 
stand rather 
definitely the 
effect of color. He must understand that red 
absorbs light and consequently makes a room look 
smaller. He must understand that orange or yel- 
low makes a room look warmer, and that gray 
makes a room look larger. 

It is by no means easy to put comfort into 


the home, because comfort is not a purely physi- 


cal condition. 
Not only the colors that are used, but the 
lights that are used, are frequently disturbing. 
A flood of light, for example, might satisfy 
the débutante with her fresh bloom of youth, 
but the same light would be most uncom- 
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We need shadows in a room the same as in a landscape, where shadows 
make for the charm that surrounds us. 


fortable for those of maturer years. We 
must consider the temperament of the occu- 
pant. 

In harmonizing the furnishings of a room 
there is an unlimited range of harmonies of 
analogy or family relationship as distinguished 
from harmonies of contrast. 

In nature we find abundant examples of this 
kind of color harmony. We find it in the sun- 
set, where related colors blend gradually, yellow 
into orange, orange into scarlet, and scarlet into 
crimson. We find it also in the petals of a flower. 
In a landscape flooded with sunshine there are ob- 





jects which, 
when exam- 
ined separ- 


ately and 
closely show 
widely differ- 
ent colors, 
but the yel- 
low of the 
sunshine 
do minates 
them all and 
conciliates. 

It domi- 
nates the 
green foliage, 
the gray 
rocks and the 
fields of yel- 
low grain. It 
binds them, 
too, by shadows, and we have a pleasing result. 

In a room we need color and light, but we 
need also shadows, the same as we need shadows 
in a picture or in a forest, where shadows make 
for the charm that surrounds us. 

Imagine the intense illumination of a land- 
scape and you can imagine the total destruction 
of its pictorial beauty. In the same way, the 
over-illumination of a room frequently destroys 
its effectiveness and we are beginning to under- 
stand this in our generous use of portable lamps. 

There is no color that is bad color, nor any 
turn or curve or line in design that is useless. 














It is only in their corelation and juxtaposition 
that we find disorder and consequent discord. 
By applying our colors, regardless of analogy or 
contrast, we have vulgarity. 

Consider each room for its object. Let your 
color and lighting be part of your plan. Let it 
have an esthetic value as well as a utilitarian 
value. Thus, have your lights emphasize the 
beauty of your room, put them also into your 
closets and at your dressing table with only a 
dim, soft glow for the rest-corners where the 
shadows will make for repose. 

Light up the points of decorative interest. 
Whatever the object of the room, whatever the 
plan, have your lights aid in its emphasis. 


CHANGE in proprietorship of the Keystone 
Jobbers Wall-Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been announced by E. G. Kegler, formerly 
president of this concern. The new proprietors 
are A. H. Jacobs, Jelix Jacobs and S. M. Jacobs, 
who have made a success of running wall-paper 
departments in several of the largest department 
stores in the East. 





Living-room in the home of Robert J. Collins, Lakewood, N. J. 





POLLITZ, LeFORT & KEON LINE. 

HE hand-tinted marquisettes now being 

shown in the Pollitz, LeFort & Keon line. 
are a distinct novelty in the trade. They are 
shown in a good selection of patterns in two-tone 
and many tone effects and can be obtained in 
sizes suitable for portiéres, window curtains, 
valances, etc., in patterns and colors to match. 

Another interesting feature of this firm’s 
new line are the stencilled crash goods, made in 
several shapes and sizes suitable for table tops, 
chair backs, day beds, etc. They are beautifully 
colored and in patterns of a nice simplicity. 

The French curtains, of which they are also 
showing a large range, are reproductions in col- 
ored nets with lace edges and embroidered deco- 
rations. ‘They have been given the appropriate 
name of Printemps. 

Another interesting line is the scrim and 
voile curtains, with embroidery patterns, in two 
colors, blue and pink, and white. 

All of these curtains and materials are of 
exquisite workmanship and quality. 











A WALL-PAPER FIELD TO CULTIVATE. 
OT long ago we received a letter from a large 
retail organization having branches in al- 
most every city in the United States in which 
they stated they were ahout to substitute wall- 
paper in their different branches for the cold, 
tiled and painted walls which they have used for 
many years. Their idea is that the substitution 
would create an atmosphere of coziness and 
beauty not attainable by undecorated plain wall- 
coverings. 

This particular concern had in mind to use 
scenic wall-papers, and immediately we read their 
letter we, too, saw how immeasurably improved 
their places of business would be if they followed 
their idea and lined their walls with this kind of 
wall-paper. 

There is a, comparatively speaking, un- 
touched market for wall-paper to be found in al- 
most every community. Enterprising dealers 
should make an effort to interest the small store- 
keeper to use wall-paper in the decoration of his 
walls rather than paint. Wall-paper, besides be- 
ing cheaper than paint of the most ordinary qual- 
ity, gives a warmer atmosphere to an interior and 
creates a pleasant background for the display of 
all sorts of goods. Of course, in certain estab- 
lishments where the stock has to be stacked to the 
ceiling on shelves against the wall, this sugges- 
tion fs impracticable, but in a great many stores 
there are large blank wall spaces, cold and for- 
hidding because they are covered with some neu- 
tral, undecorative paint. 





GEO. LEWIS RETIRES FROM ROBT. 
LEWIS CoO. 

HE Robert Lewis Co. announces that the 

partnership heretofore existing between 
George Lewis and Joseph Z. Muir, under the 
firm name of Robert Lewis Co., was dissolved 
on January 1, Mr. Lewis having withdrawn from 
the firm. Mr. Muir, who has been in the com- 
pany for about twenty-five years, will continue 
business under the old firm name. 

Mr. Lewis has been an active and indefati- 
gable worker for many years and he is entitled to 
a rest before again entering into active business. 





SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DECORATORS’ 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
HE annual meeting of the Society of In- 
terior Decorators was held at the University 
Club, New York, January 10. 
Frank W. Richardson, of the Herter Looms, 
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was re-elected president; Francis Lenygon, of 
Lenygon & Morant, vice-president; T. A. Tout, 
of Cowtan & Co., secretary, and Louis Schmitt, 
of Schmitt Bros., treasurer. 

The members of the executive committee are 
composed of Edouard Fermon, of L. Alavoine & 
Co., chairman; George H. Stevenson, of W. & J. 
Sloane; Horace Moran, Louis Kilmarx, of 
Theodore Hofstatter & Co.; Theodore Schu- 
macher, of H. F. Huber & Co. 

An important report was made by Mr. Tout 
on the work of the Conference Board, which is 
a body composed of delegates from seven organ- 
izations, employing labor in lines affiliated with 
the work of the interior decorator. 

The organization, which has just passed its 
third year, is governed by the executive commit- 
tee, which holds weekly meetings, and although 
the society has but forty-seven members, they are 
men of influence who aim to establish a higher 
code of ethics among decorators, equitable trade 
customs with the wholesaler, and a close and 
just relationship with labor. 

John Sloane was chosen chairman for the 
annual dinner to be held some time in March. 





TWO LETTERS OF PROPHECY. 

WO optimistic letters relative to business 

conditions at present and in the near future 
have been received from two prominent Boston 
retail firms. 

The Paine Furniture Co. write in substance 
that they find business in rugs and furniture in 
a very healthy condition, and that because there 
is considerable building going on, they feel that 
the outlook for 1921 is particularly good. 

R. H. White report good business during 
the Fall and Winter. Although they predict a 
slight falling off in business during January and 
February, due to readjustment, they predict that 
after March 1 the public will begin to buy. 


HE Wm. R. Miller Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 

have made some very definite changes in the 
lines manufactured by them, and their goods will 
hereafter be marketed under the trade name of 
“Needlekraft Curtains.” 

They are showing a large variety of new 
patterns of distinctive design, using a good qual- 
ity bobbinet throughout, but keeping the line 
within the popular price range. New samples 
are now on display at the salesrooms of Scripture 
& Fowler, and are also shown by them and their 
representatives on the road. 























EATING IN THE FACTORY. 

ii IS said that the installation of lunch rooms 

in factories was first actuated from the purely 
Utopian purpose, some twenty years ago, by an 
employer who had started welfare work among 
his people. Yet like many benefactions, his 
efforts in this direction were viewed with suspi- 
cion. Some claim that they were prompted by a 








The homey, cheerful hot lunch room of the efficient 
textile plant equipped with Sani-Onyx tables. 


sinister motive and others viewed it in the light 
of “charity.” 

In many factories no provision is made by 
the management for providing eating accommo- 
dations to the help. Left to their own resources, 
some squat on the floor, back of machines or 
looms, sit on old boxes, secluding themselves any- 
where to rush through the noonday lunch, in 
cold, lonesome isolation. Their food is cold and 
oftentimes lacks the necessary nutrition, and is 
hastily put up at home without regard to physical 
needs. The refuse of the meal is cast into any 
out-of-the-way corner or under the machinery, to 
be swept up any time or furnish food for mice 
and rats. 

Now proprietors of textile plants are realiz- 
ing the necessity of factory lunch rooms for em 
ployees. Consequently the dinner pail and all 
other forms of lunch-carrying receptacles, to 
gether with the cold lunch, are passing out of ex- 
istence. Executives are beginning to realize that 
a hot, palatable meal makes employees more con- 
tented, more valuable and healthy, than the cold, 
undigestible food packed in a tin box and per- 
mitted to lie about anywhere until eating time. 





cunsequently the factory lunch room is no longer 
the ideal dream of an ambitious welfare manager, 
it is a reality and it is here to stay. Now the em- 
ployees are served with a warm lunch, consist- 
ing of good foods properly prepared, and placed 
before them tidily in a sanitary dining-room 
where the equipment, like that of the kitchen out- 
fit, is of the most improved type of modern 
manufacture. The surroundings inspire good 
cheer, a wholesome atmosphere, and companion- 
ship which makes the fatigue of the morning 
working hours forgotten, imparts vigor for the 
afternoon session, maintains the energy of the 
worker and keeps up a desirable standard of effi- 
ciency. The modern equipped and properly main- 
tained factory lunch room is of mutual benefit to 
employer and employee alike. Some manufac- 
turing plants go so far in their efforts to keep 
their operatives in good health that they engage 
a dietitian under whose supervision the food is 
bought and prepared according to the science of 
dietetics. Thus those who are complaining of not 
feeling fit may secure food containing the great- 
est per cent. of protein, or if sluggish secure that 
kind of food in which carbo hydrate predomi- 
nates so as to produce energy. 

In most, if not all, of the factory lunch 
rooms food is served at or near cost. There are 
cases where it is served at a loss to the manage- 
ment. When a few cents per meal is charged ott 
the food costs by the firm it is considered an “un- 
seen profit” that is based on the increased effi- 
ciency resulting from proper food. 





An appetizing meal of health-giving foods is supplied 
operatives from this modern kitchen, also equipped by 
the Sani Products Co., Chicago. 
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AN ADMIRABLY DECORATED ENTRANCE HALL 























A PAGE OF CURRENT DRAPERY TREATMENTS 


From Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. 




















WitH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Trop—H. L. Trop, formerly with the H. R. 
Lane Co., is now with the Paine Furniture Co. 

SHORTELL—H. F. Shortell, formerly with 
the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., is now covering the 
Metropolitan district for Claflins Inc. 

Bo_te—G. Bolte has succeeded Mr. Cleve- 
land as head of the publicity department at Che- 
ney Bros. Mr. Bolte, like his predecessor, has 
had a valuable education in the service of the 
Frank Seaman advertising organization. 

KreL__ty—Philip C. P. Kelly is now covering 
the Pacific Coast trade for Bennett & Aspden 
Co., making his headquarters in San Francisco. 
Mr. Kelly was formerly with Billwiller Bros. 

RoEMER—Fred S. Roemer, salesmanager of 
M. Schlesinger, Inc., New York, was married on 
December 27 to Miss Kitty De Roy, of Pitts- 
burgh. They will reside in New York City. 

FARRINGTON—Mrs. E. M. Farrington has 
just been made manager of the upholstery depart- 
ment of Herbert P. Lane & Co., 34 Chauncy 
Street, Boston. The firm have recently: greatly 
enlarged this department and moved it from the 
street to the second floor. 

Wise—William Wise, who, since severing 
his connection with Heywood & Wakefield Co., 
has been in retirement for five years, has recently 
joined the force of S. Karpen & Bros. He will 
cover the Greater New York and Metropolitan 
district for their fiber and reed and chair lines. 

JouNnson — Spencer Johnson, upholstery 
buyer for Abraham & Straus, of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has resigned his position to join the firm of Tilton 
& Keeler, where he will have charge of their 
drapery department. Mr. Johnson has been for 
many years with Abraham & Straus, and enjoys 
the confidence of the trade. With his long ex- 
perience he will unquestionably be of great value 
to the Tilton & Keeler organization. 

McCavustanp—H. G. McCausland has 
signed with Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, as 
buyer for the upholstery, curtain and furniture 
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department, Spencer Johnson, as noted else- 
where, having resigned to enter the wholesale 
line. Mr. McCausland was buyer and manager 
ot the upholstery department of the Shepard Co., 
Providence, and before that was with McCurdy’s, 
Rochester. 

Morety—Thomas H. Morely has _ been 
appointed upholstery buyer for the Adams-Flani- 
gan Co., New York. 

BrocAn—Andrew Brogan has resigned as 
upholster ybuyer for Hutzler Bros., Baltimore. 

WIssER—Stephen S. Wisser has joined the 
selling force of Stroheim & Romann. 





ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO. OPEN NEW 
' YORK OFFICE. 

HE Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. announce in this 

issue the opening of their New York office 
and salesroom in the St. James Building, 1133 
Broadway, Room 816. 

The lines will be in charge of George H. 
O’Brien, and consists of plain, fancy and bor- 
dered scrims and marquisettes of their own con- 
verting, Irish point, Irish paneling and madras 
yard goods of their own importation, and net, 
scrim and marquisette novelty curtains of their 
own manufacture. They are also specializing in 
ruffled Grenadine curtains and hand-drawn cur- 
tains. These new lines, besides being shown in 
New York, are now shown in Chicago at 59 East 
Adams Street; at Philadelphia, 1011 Chestnut 
Street, and at their main office and showrooms, 
111 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


NE of the most complete catalogues of lamp- 

shade frames that we have ever seen has just 
been received from the New York Wire Frame 
Co., and seemingly covers the requirements of 
the shade-making industry from the very simplest 
style to the most intricate shade. Such a catalogue 
would be of inestimable value to the shade manu- 
facturer in styling his own line. 











SPANISH RUGS, A NEW FURNISHING 
POSSIBILITY. 

) HAVE been able at one time to observe 

both the commercial and political conditions 
of the major part of war-stricken Europe, and 
at the same time to have been able to delve into 
the artistic possibilities and historical arts as 
represented in the principal museums of the dif- 
ferent countries, is an experience that has been 
possible to but a few. 

This description by no means covers all the 
things which made Mr. Whiting’s ten weeks’ trip 
in-the interests of the Persian Rug Manufactory 
a memorable trip, but it compasses the main out- 
standing features of his itinerary. 

His trip, including as it did Spain, France, 
Austria, Southern Germany, Holland and Brit- 
ain, in close and comparative succession was rich 
in experience and in the development of commer- 
cial possibilities. It is yet somewhat premature 
to attempt a description of the things which will, 
as a result of his discoveries, be added to the lines 
of the Persian Rug Manufactory, but in the very 
near future the firm will have on display many 
rare decorative adjuncts which will enrich their 
offerings and provide their customers with a 
broader range of choice, along the same artistic 
lines through which their reputation has already 
been established. 

Among the things that have already arrived 
are Spanish rugs, following somewhat the prin- 
cipal of Savonnerie technic but characteristic of 
the Spanish in color interpretation and in execu- 
tion. It is not possible to suggest in a descrip- 
tion the elements of difference between a Spanish 
“carved” rug and those of the historic French 
districts, but the differences are distinctly observ- 
able even on a superficial examination. In the 
firm’s work of supplying special-order rugs for 
distinctive requirements these new rugs will have 
a very definite place. 

Subsequent announcements will be made of 
the other things which will shortly be added to 
their lines, but in the meantime their customers 
and clients will find it valuable to become ac- 
quainted with these new lines at their earliest 
convenience. 

Mr. Whiting was privileged, apart from his 
commercial researches, to mingle freely in the 
social life of some of the countries he visited, 
and had a remarkable opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the unusual beauties’ of historic 
castles and palatial residences which are literally 
treasure houses of museum material. 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO.’S NEW PRICES. 
N JANUARY 10, the Morris Bernhard Co. 
issued to their salesmen a new price list 
quoting lower prices on all their stock trimmings 
to conform with the present costs of yarn and 
labor. 

Coupled with the new quotations is the an- 
nouncement that all orders booked previous to 
January 10, for Spring deliveries, will be charged 
at the new prevailing prices. A number of new 
designs and qualities have been added to their 
present extensive lines, and they are making up a 
large stock of standard trimmings in all branches 
for immediate deliveries. The color lines are 
very interesting, and are made to match the latest 
fabrics produced. 

A new sales office has been opened at San 
Francisco, where L. S. Stone will represent them 
and travel the territory comprising California, 
Washington and Oregon, which he will cover 
from four to six times each year. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 





HAVERHILL, MAss.—The Curtain Shop, curtains, 
draperies, portiéres, cushions, etc., will open chain store 
here. S. D. Forbes, Swampscott, Mass., prop. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—Oscar Fay, 359 S. Broadway, up- 
holstery, will remove from 255 S. Broadway to above 
address when new store building is completed. 

GREENWICH, Conn.—Conrad Kircher, 106 East 
Elm Street, will open upholstery store. 

Bancor, Me.—Eastern Furniture Co., Exchange 
Street. In furniture business here with capital of $100- 
000. Incorporators: James A. Cahners, president; 
Adolph Friedman, treasurer, and Catherine L. Cahners, 
secretary. Purchased building they occupy and will 
make extensive alterations to be completed by February 
1, 1921. 

Destoce, Mo.—Miller D. G. Store, dry-goods. Will 
discontinue business. 

RicuMonpD, VA.—J. O. Balentine & Co., painting, 
papering and decorating. Incorporated, capital of $40,- 
000. Incorporators: L. M. Cheatham, president; R. E. 
Goldsmith, secretary, and others. 

PittssurcH, Pa.—Taylor-Cunningham Furniture 
Co., furniture. Will apply for charter of incorporation. 
Incorporators: George B. Taylor, Hugh H. Cunning- 
ham and Jos. A. Langfitt Jr. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Dr. John P. Garber has 
opened antique and curio shop at 1924 Chestnut Street. 

Lone Beacn, CaLt.—Marine Paint & Paper Co., 124 
East First Street, paints and wall-paper. New. 

Sayre, Pa.—Fowler, Dick & Walker, dry-goods 
department store. Negotiating for lease of store when 
vacant January 1, and if deal goes through as contem- 
plated will open another store of their chain here. Head- 
quarters at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and other stores at Scran- 
ton, Hazelton, Pittston and Binghamton, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND, Omio.—Park Furniture Co., 3121 
Bridge Avenue. Will erect $75,000 building here. 

New PuitaperparaA, Onto.—J. L. Tout, paints and 
wall-paper. In business at Cadiz. Will discontinue 
business there and onen store here. 

Lone Beacn, Cattr.—L. B. Furniture Co., First 
and Locust streets. Will erect new building at above 
location. . 

San Dreco, Catir.—Thomas Furniture Co., 923 
Sixth Street.. Have leased building and will make ex- 
tensive improvements. 
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OBITUARY 





GEORGE W. LAIER. 

EORGE W. LAIER, well-known upholstery 

buyer, died at his home in Omaha, Neb., on 
January 2. Mr. Laier was for several years as- 
sistant to Thomas E. Covington at Schuneman 
& Evans, St. Paul, and later became buyer for the 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co., of Omaha. This was 
prior to his organizing the Beaton-Laier Co. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Laier was sec- 
retary and manager of the Mercantile Storage & 
Warehouse Co. The deceased was operated upon 
a few months ago, and it was thought he was re- 
covering, but complications set in and his death 
resulted. He was forty-six years of age, and is 
survived by his wife and three children. 


HE lines of G. Andriesse & Sons, of Rotter- 


dam, Holland, are now being shown by their 
American agents, Thomas S. Dolan & Co. 
The product consists in part of Brussels and 


Irish point lace curtains, bed sets, lace shams, 
bureau and table centerpieces, doilies, etc., in 
many pleasing and new effects. Casement cloths 
in silk and wool, as well as cotton, are also promi- 
nent in the showing of new fabrics. The new 
goods include a widely diversified range of pat- 
terns and textures. 
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SPECIAL NOT ICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 











Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence 







FOR SALE— 
track, 24 ft. long, in ten scctions, 


SINGER power No. 361, on 
run by one-half 
horse-power, Duhl motor, speed 1050. Also Singer 
serging and Singer hemming machine. Will sell cheap 
before our removal to new building. George Kelly, 624 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OPEN for wall-paper position, January 1; cighteen 
years’ experience in retail, book and jobbing end. As- 
sistant manager for seven, manager for the last five. 
Address W. S. Wing, 41 Blue Hills Avenue, Hartford, 
Conn. 
DIX MILLS, 255-7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
wholesale distributors and manufacturers of curtains 
and drapery fabrics, have several openings for sales- 
mon in choice territories. Strictly commission basis. 
All replies in strict confidence. 
WANTED—NEW ENGLAND AGENCY for mill 
lines of couch covers, draperies, upholstery goods or 
kindred lines, by selling agents having many years’ ecx- 
perience in New England territory. Address Mill 
Agency, 3 Brinsley Street, Boston, 21, Mass. 
WANTED-—Several experienced clerks in sample de- 
nartment of wholesale upholstery goods house. State 
full particulars. Address “Wholesale,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, magnetic personality, 
first-hand advertising specialist, and controlling well- 
rated Southern accounts, open for live offers. This is 
four-square opportunity for concern wanting productive 
representation, constructed on genius in analyzing prob- 
lems of distributors. Address “Magnetic,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED — HIGH-GRADE DRAPERY SALES- 
MAN, middle West experience preferred. Give full 
particulars first letter. Duff & Repp Furniture Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
WE HAVE AN OPENING and excellent oportunity 
for a high-grade drapery salesman, must be familiar 
with all kinds of drapery fabrics and able to make sug- 
gestions that will meet with the approval of the better 
class of trade. Applicant must be accustomed to 
handling high-class trade. Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
HAVE HALF-MILLION ROLLS 1920 cheap, medium 
and high-class wall-paper for immediate shipment be- 
low factory price. Sample line could be reduced to suit- 
case size. Try this line on commission at a time when 
your customers are looking for stock goods. Samples 
and terms for unoccupied territory on application. M. J. 
Earl, Reading, Pa. 
SALESMEN-—Specialty side line men who are con- 
vincing talkers to sell fifty different articles of display 
fixtures to all kinds of business. Fifty to One Hundred 
Dollars a week can easily be made. No samples to 
carry. Universal Fixture Corp., 135 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York. 
WANTED—CAPABLE MAN with $1,000 for half in- 
terest in established wall-paper business, one who will 


machine 


manage same, in small town near Pittsburgh, Pa. Ad- 
dress “Wall- Paper,” care The Upholsterer. 
WALL-PAPER SALESMAN wants to change. 


Twenty years’ experience, both wholesale and retail. 
Eight years on road. Wants to connect with factory 
or jobber. Address “Road,” care The Upholsterer. 
JOBBER of lace curtains and drapery piece goods re- 

quires salesmen for all territories. Address “Jobber,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


(Continued on page 92.) 





